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THOMAS COVENTRY, Eſa; 
Or NORTH CRAY PLACE, ix KENT; 
Member of Parliament for the Town of BRID PORT, 


in DoRSETSHIRE; 
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AND AFFECTL.ONATE KINSMAN, 


IS RESPECTFULLY 


INS OC RIB E P, 
By his obliged humble Servant, 


THO. MOORE. 
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T is requeſted of thoſe who ſhall honour 
the Author with their acceptance of the 


following Discourss, that they will conſider 
it merely as a local teſtimony ; in which he 
endeavoured to expreſs, with fincerity and 
reſpec, what he felt to be his own ſenſe, and 
was perſuaded was that of his hearers, in re- 
card to the merits of that moſt excellent Per- 
ſon, of whom they had been then recently 
deprived. He is conſcious that many more 
topics of .commendation might have been 
collected into a review of this diſtinguiſhed 
character, but he was contented to confine 
himſelf to thoſe which were moſt obvious, as 
carrying with them the juſteſt appeal to the 

| A 2 general 
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general and particular experiences of his audi- 
ence, If this may make an apology {till 
more neceſſary for venturing an imperfect en- 
comium beyond the limits of the place where 
Truth and Duty called for ſome public com- 
memoration, he confeſſes he has but one to 
offer, yet one, which he flatters himſelf will 
meet with favourable allowance from thoſe 
principally to whom he has taken the liberty 
to preſent it, “ the Friends and Acquaint- 


« ance of the deceaſed”, and that is, — 
GRATITUDE. 


No RTH Cray, 


5 5 
22 FEB, 1779. 


1 CHRONICLES xxx. 28. 


HE DIED IN A GOOD OLD AGE; FULL OF DAYS, 
RICHES, AND HONOUR, 


W IT H this ſummary, the ſacred Hiſtorian 
concludes the life of the Patriarch King, 


the man after God's own heart”: ſelecting thoſe 
reputable circumſtances which attended it's period, 
and, together with a courle of eminent tranſactions, 
have conſecrated his name to everlaſting remem- 
brance. The exerciſes by which he was called to 
approve his picty, were indeed arduous as well as 
exalted: his deſtinations were, in the order of Pro- 
vidence, moſt important and eventful; and the 
attainment of them conducted through dangers and 
diltrels, ere they were accompliſhed with happineſs 
and honour. But there are peaceful, as well as peri- 
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lous paths toimmortality : and ſcenes of private life 
that exhibit virtue with a native purity and luſtre, 
to which neither the glories of heroiſm, nor the 
ſplendour of royalty, can give additional brightneſs. 
The mere mention of ſuch virtue, eſpecially when 
attended with the conſequences recited in the text, 
will immediately carry your thoughts to the exam- 
ple of another choſen ſervant of God, who en- 
gaged our laſt mournful attendance in this houſe; 
and whom it pleaſed the Almighty to call away 
from us, under parallel circumſtances with thoſe 
which diſtinguiſhed the departure of the venerable 
Patriarch. But in theſe recollections which I cannot 
anticipate, permit me to bear you company; andI 
ſhall then hope that the ſuggeſtion of your own ſen- 
timents, will kindly fupply the very imperfett ex- 
preſſion of mine: and that our combined tribute of 
reſpect, though tar ſhort of juſtice, will at leaſt teſtify 
affection, to the memory of our lamented, loved, 
and honoured benefactor. 


The qualities neceſſarily connected with every 
remembrance of the deceaſed, are fo literally and 
expreſsly deſcribed in the text, that we are thereby 
in lome ſort guided within what limits to confine, 


as 
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as well as on what topics to apply, our preſent me- 
ditations on a ſubjeR, otherwiſe, too copious for ſo 
brief and reſtrained a diſcuſſion. Nor are we with- 
out example in the royal Preacher, himſelf the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of David, for ſuch a direction of 
our thoughts. Filial piety prompted him, when 
drawing the picture of religious wiſdom, to deli- 
neate it with thoſe reſpectable emblems, in which 
the recollection of his venerable parent preſented 
it to his imagination, as bearing length of days 
in the right hand, and in the left hand riches 
% and honour”. In like manner, we may not un- 
warrantably dwell on the ſame inſtrumental grounds 
of reputation and reward, as characteriſtic of our 
paternal friend: nor be thought to leſſen a name, 
which can never be too much extolled, by deri- 
ving its principal praiſes from the application of 
thole circumſtances which graced his diſſolution, 


«© IN A GOOD OLD AGE, FULL OF DAYS, RICHES 
% AND HONOUR". 


It cannot, I preſume, require any argument to 
prove, though it may be proper to premiſe, that 


® Proverbs iii. 16, 


every 


CA 
every allotment of our condition, as well as 
every extent of our lives, 1s of the ſame Divine ap- 
pointment and diſpoſal. The praiſe of the Almighty 
is perfected, as is his power ſhewn, in each deſtina- 
tion of our fortunes, aſſignment of our talents, and 
meaſure of our days. It is no leſs obvious, that 
our reſpective duties grow out of, and correſpond 
with our ſeyeral capacities and circumſtances: and 
that the rule of final judgment on our actions is 
tounded in the cleareſt natural juſtice, as well as 
upon the moſt certain Divine authority, that * to 
** whomſoever much is given” (in whatever the 


_ abundance conſiſts) “of him ſhall much be re- 
*; quir Spy 


Length of life, whether appointed tous for a trial, 
or indulged as a bleſſing, while it offers it's venera- 
ble claim to receive ſuperiour reſpect, confeſſes it's 
obligation at the ſame time to have ſuperiour merit. 
There is indeed abecoming deference due to the mere 
experience of days; nay, a regardful attention to the 
very imbecilities of age: but whatever their pri- 
vileges may be, the comforts, the joys, the triumphs, 

ol the“ Ancient“, are neither founded in preſcrip- 
tion, nor can be derived from weakneſs. They muſt 


| Pro- 
Luke xii. 48. 
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proceed from an higher ſource, and be eſtabliſhed 
on a ſurer baſis. It is only the GOOD oLD A that 
contains real dignity in itſelf, and bids fair for the 
conſtant veneration of others: and that FULNESsS 
OF DAYS alone which comes fraught with accumu- 
lated virtues, deſerves to be completely honoured, | 
and 1s ſure to be intrinſically happy. * * For honour- | 
* able age is not that which ſtandeth in length of 
time, nor that is meaſured by number of years: | 
but wiſdom is the gray hair unto men, and an \ 
* unſpotted life is old age. And the f“ hoary 
* head is then © a crown of glory, when it is found | 
* 1n the way of righteouſneſs”. Theſe remarks im- 
mediately recall to our minds that truly © reverend” 
example which we have been wont to behold with 
admiration and love, but muſt now be content to 
reflect on, with reſpectſul and grateful remembrance. 
Goodneſs was the ſource and centre of all his actions, 
varying only with the means of applying it, and the — 
uſes to which it ſerved. While the peace and tran- 
quility of his mind were ſecurely eſtabliſned by 
the conſtant teſtimony of an unaccuſing conſcience, 


* Wiſdom of Solomon iv. 8, 9. 
+ Proverbs xvi. 31. 
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the pleaſures of it were evermore ſupplied by the 
unceaſing effuſions of its own benignity : both toge- 
ther producing that uncommon chearfulneſs, that 
gaiety of ſpirit, in which he felt and gave ſo much 
delight, and which were the pure refult of virtuous 
iimplicity, and cordial benevolence. 


There 1s in many, perhaps in all conſlitutions 
ſome prevailing bias, according to the influence 
of which we feel molt inclined to guide our courſe 
of life, and form our habits of action. It is both the 
duty and the prerogative of Reaſon, aided by Divine 
grace, to diſtinguiſh the tendency of ſuch natural 
impulſe; and to apply it in conformity to the laws 
of religion and virtue: to bring into due ſubjection 
to the higher principles of the conſtitution, every 
paſlion and inclination of an hurtful aim or conſe- 
quence; but to cheriſh and promote every power- 
ful diſpoſition in nature that has a virtuous end and 
ſalutary influence. In ſuch an happy co-operation 
of affection, ſentiments, and endeavour, did this 
good man's life eminently concur. It was not only 
his nature, but it was his philoſophy, his virtue, 
and his religion too, to be“ kind and benevolent”. 

| I {cruple 
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I ſcruple not to pronounce that © a deſire to make 
* as many of his fellow-creatures happy as he 
„could, was the leading principle of the actions 
* of his life“. It accompanied every period of 
his age, and every condition of his fortune. When 
his ſubſtance was no more than competent, it re- 
ſtrained not the deſire, but only limited the execu- 
tion of it; when it became enlarged, the reſolu- 
tions extended with the means: when it grew opu- 
lent, both endeavour and effect were boundleſs. 
This charming philanthropy was ſo wrought into, 
and pervaded his whole ſyſtem, that it was the ever 
preſent idea of all his thoughts, the very feature 
of his countenance, the voice of his language, and 
the ſpirit of his deeds: it filled every inſtruction, 
and directed every application of his profeſſion ; 
gave dignity to his ſincere and unambitious mini- 
{try; and would have added a luſtre to ſtations of 
high eminence in it, if his humility cou'd have ſuf- 
fered him to have ſought after any. The ſame 
« good will towards men” (the characteriſtic of our 
bleſſed religion) intermixed with all his other connec- 
tions and attachments, by whatever objects it was 
attracted, or to whatever extent it reached. It was 
indeed ſometimes more diffuſe, and comprehended 

multi- 
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multitudes; at other times it appeared more limit- 
ed; but the principle was invariably the ſame; 
whether enlarged on the ſcale of univerſal huma- 
nity, or conſined to the relief of particular diſtreſs: 
whether it attended to the regards of friendſhip, 
the reſpe&s of neighbourhood and acquaintance, the 
recollections of education and early correſpondence, 
or the claims of ſervice and dependance. It mat- 
tered little which way his purpoles were directed: 
a the deſire to make happy” was always the end in 
view. This was his ſtudy, and his amuſement : 
this enlivened all his converſations, graced all his 
courteſies, ſweetened his condefcenſions, cheared 
his eaſy hours, and beamed amidſt his ſufferings : 
it diffuſed itſelf in all his living bounties, and dic- 
tated all his dying bequeſts. No wonder, if to the 
lateſt rays of ſuch an old age as this, not only 
ſriendſhip continued ſincere veneration, and grati- 
tude yielded unwearied attention, but univerſal 
love and applauſe accompanied every mention of 
his name, and mult ever accompany every refe— 
rence to his memory. His, were thoſe rare attain- 
ments to be © aged in the extreme” without leſſening 
affection; rich“ in the greateſt abundance, with- 
out exciting envy; and *honoured” with the higheſt 


reputation 
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reputation, without provoking ſlander. He never 
came within theſe ſacred walls, 'till the laſt ſolemn 
entrance, but your countenances gladdened at his 
appearance : he never quitted his doors, till the 
laſt mournful exit, but admiration waited on his 
ſteps, and rejoiced at his going forth. © When the 
** ear heard, then it bleſſed him, and when the 
eye law, then it gave witneſs to him; becauſe he 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherleſs, 
„and him that had none to help him: the bleſling 
* of him that was ready to periſh came upon him, 
« and he cauſed the widow's heart to ling for Joy. 
© He was eyes to the blind, and feet was he to the 
„lame. He was” in every application of parental 
ſupport and protection © a Father to the poor”. 


To enumerate the various and well-concerted 
charities of this excellent perſon, would be to give 
a detail of his diurnal proceedings, for no day paſſed 
without affording ſome inſtance of his benevolence 
and goodneſs. And though his benefactions were 
conducted without the leaſt diſplay of pomp or 
oſtentation, which his foul abhorred in every ſhape, 


yet they were many of them ofa kind which could 


D not 
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not be concealed. They were in ſome degree like 
the benignant mercies of his great Maſter, (whoſc 
humility as well as love was ever his pattern) which 
their effects would neceſſarily diſcover and objects 
induſtriouſly proclaim; and ** the fame whereof was 
© the more ſpread abroad, the more he charged them 
ee that they ſhould tell no man”. But there were 
beſides ſome peculiarities in their circumſtances, 
marking them diſtinctly to be his; and which though 
they may not be in general unknown, yet ſeem 


upon the preſent occaſion, intitled to a particular 
remembrance and commendation. 


And firſt, be it recollected, that he did not obtain 
theſe great ſources of liberality, till he was nearly 
arrived at the uſual extremity of the © days of man”. 
He was bordering upon the period of threeſcore 
years and ten, when his great views began to open, 
in proportion to the enlargement of his fortune. 
And yet this is too generally the ſeaſon, in which 
we find the current of liberality frozen up; 
and the generous warmths of an earlier age checked 
by care and diſtruſt, and often extinguiſhed by in- 
difference and inſenſibility. But it was not in the 


power 
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power of time to diminiſh the natural impulſe of 
his ſoul. The fountain of his generoſity was deep 
and perennial; which in the ſummer of life was 
not exhauſted, nor congealed at the approach of 
winter. When this exuberance of wealth came 
upon him like an inundation, it ſwelled indeed the 
ſtreams, but did not at all divert the courſe of his 
rational benevolence. The conlideration of the 
years that had preceded, were to him ſo many 
© MEMENTO'S” of the ſhort remaiader. He reſolved 
to ſnatch from Death the victory of ſurprizing him 
* « at reſt in his poſſeſſions”. I can never forget 
an expreſſion which fell from his lips very ſoon 
after the devolution of his vait inheritance, when 
referring himſelf to his declining years and 1n- 
creaſed wealth, he obſerved, that * there was but lit- 
i tletime, and a great deal of money: he hoped God 
* would enable him to MAKE HaSTE to enjoy 11”. 
It might ſeem impertinent here to mention, but ii 
inſlance of the nature of © his erjoyments”, thc 
great kindneſs with which he accompanied this de 
claration, in promiſing immediately to ſacilita'« 


and enlarge the intentions of my honourcd Patron 


* Ecclus. xli. 1. 
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and other worthy bene factors, in providing a com- 
fortable reſidence for me and my ſuccellors : a cir- 
cumſtance which then gave me great pleaſure in 
the contemplation, and hath been endeared to me 
What 
* haſte” he made, and what © enjoyments” he admini- 


more and more by every day's experience. 


ſtred and received, (tor the joys were reciprocal,) 
have been witneſſed in a rapid ſucceſſion, nay an 
unceaſing courſe of benefits to every perſon, place, 


ſociety, or eſtabliſhment, which had any reaſonable 


pretenſions to his bounty and favour. 


It deſerves to be eſpecially noticed, that he com- 
menced his glorious plan of operations, by lay ing 
the foundation in a work of molt uſeful picty; and 
dedicated the firſt fruits of his ailluence to the ho- 
nour of God, and the ſervice of Religion; by erect- 
ing an additional houſe of worſhip near his favour— 
ite ſeminary, the place of his own education. 
This he projected and carried into execution with 
a laudable view; as the church was not ſuſſicient for 
the numbers to whom 1t belonged; and the people 
were like to loſe all the benefits of devotion, for 
want of a place where they might conveniently 
allemble. His proviſion for their better ac ommo- 
dation 
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dation, beſides It's ſubſtantial uſe, credits it's“ re- 


* verend” author, in being the pious offering with 
which he thought fit to introduce, and, as it were, 
to ſanctify all his enſuing liberalities. 


Nor let it be deemed a profeſſional partiality to 
boaſt, that his next attention was to the reſpe& and 
intereſt (in a point too of very tender concern) of 
that holy order, which he ſo much honoured with 
his affection, and by his example. It is hardly 
needful (in this place at leaſt) to explain, that a refe- 
rence 1s here intended to that generous gift with 
which he augmented a *neighbouring foundation for 
the ſupport of“ twenty widows of loyal and ortho- 
* dox Clergymen”. This by the circumſtances of 
the times had greatly decreaſed in real, though not 
in nominal value, till reſtored by his moſt liberal t 
donation, and the further noble appointment of our 
late venerable Dioceſan g. By their means it has re- 
covered nearly the ſame condition in which it was 


originally conceived by it's munificent founder. 


* Bromley College, founded by Bp. Warner, 
+ . 2000. TT. 5000, 
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The preſervation of it in this ſtate yet liable to the 
ſame, perhaps increaſing cauſes of diminution and 
decay, or the enlargement of it in any other, are 
objects ſtill humbly held forth to the rich and bene- 
volent, with the additional incitements of theſe 
worthy and illuſtrious examples to animate their 
imitation. And while the intereſts even of religion 
itſelf are, it is hoped, not immodeſtly urged in be- 
half of this or the like charities, the gratitude of 
the ſervants of religion will at leaſt be engaged, to 
honour tlie names and bleſs the memories of all ſuch, 
who have or ſhall contribute to reſcue ſo many of 
them from the dread of having the utter deſtitution 
of their ſurviving families, added to the other pain- 
ful ſolicitudes of their profeſlion. But to leave this 
digreſſion. 


Another oblervable enhancement of his bene fac- 
tions is, that they have not only riſen ſuperiour to 
ſuch difhcultics as his own age might have (not un- 
cuſtomarily) objected, but that they have infinitely 
exceeded every thing that the age itſelf in which 
he lived, of all others the molt remarkable for it's 
charities, has prodcued irom any individual. And 
thus 
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this no leſs in the greatneſs of deſign, than in the 
time and manner of execution. His inſtitution for 
the relief of the unfortunate blind, (a claſs of ſuffer- 
ers hitherto unbenefited by any ſettled proviſion) 
was attended with circumſtances which ſhew how 
much he reflected and felt, before he fully entered 
upon his purpoles, and do no leſs honour to his piety 
and magnanimity, than to his charity and compaſſion. 
As it was his misfortune to have ſome of his family, 
for whom he had ever entertained the greateſt affec- 
tion, ſuffer, through length of years, a diminution 
of ſight, and as he knew not how ſoon he might be 
brought into a like {tate of darkneſs, it probably 
ſuggeited to him that kind attention to others who 
laboured under that calamity, and eſpecially to 
thoſe, who, with the ſame evil, had not the ſame com- 
forts and neceſſaries of life. This cannot be thought 
to leſſen the merit of his purpoſe ; nor to detract 
from his humanity-and goodneſs. For ſurely there is 
not only an allowable, but a very laudable conſiſt- 
ency, (and it has been obſerved belore by an appro- 
ved writer *, in alluſion to this very calamity of 
blindaeG) in the rich ſelecting their fellow-ſufferers 


* Aidiion in the Spe Kator. 


among 
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among the poor, as belonging to their particular pro- 
tection; and adopting as it were into a participation of 
their family-bleſlings, thoſe who become thus allied 
to them in a reſemblance of their family diſtreſſes. 
Their piety ſeems to be founded in a very wiſe aud 
juſt conception of Divine Providence, who can 
trace Heaven's direction of thoſe bleſſings which they 
enjoy, in the train of evils which at the ſame time 
are diſcloſed to their view: who from their ſuffer- 
ings can read the purpoſes of the Deity, and diſcern 


the true uſe and application of the good things 
with which they are at the ſame time entruſted. 


It was a further credit to the inſtitution to which 
we are here referring, at lealt to the large heart of 
the compaſſionate projector, that he had hoped and 
preſumed it would comprehend every unrelieved 
individual in England ſuffering by this misfortune. 
The multitude of objects“ offering for the firſt dil- 
tribution of this charity, did much exceed this, and 
any expectation; and made it neceſſary to guard 
it with ſome immediate regulations, and uſeful re- 
frictions; which, though they have unavoidably 


* Scven hundred and fifteen. 


abridged 
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abridged the extent, have ſeaſonably corrected the 
application of this benefaction. That as it ſtands 
now, by the largeneſs of it's well-appointed dona- 
tion, a noble monument of the great piety and mu- 
niſicence of it's founder, ſo, by the incompetency of 
the ſame, however large, it holds itſelf forth to the 
public for imitation and improvement, which it is 
hoped it will not be long without. I will juſt add, 
that the wiſdom, as well as kindneſs of this provi- 
lion, hath appeared in attaching it to a moſt reſpec- 
table corporation, and at the ſame time indulging 
the objects with the enjoyments of it at their ſeveral 
homes: thereby blending the ſecurity of a public 
eſtabliſhment, with the comforts of a domeſtic re- 
lief: a conlideration of ſtill further uſe, in that 
while it leaves each comtorted ſufferer to bleſs his 
merciful benefattor in his own humble corner, it 
may by that means, in every quarter, prompt the 


generous, and rouze the inattentive rich, to thoughts 
ad deeds of ſimilar compaſſion. 


One more obſervation 1s peculiarly due to the 
honour of this good man's benefactions, and that 
is, that they were purely his own: not more the 
ellect of his own expence, than they were the off- 


F ſpring 
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| ſpring of his own heart, and the reſult of his own 
| judgment. I ſpeak this of his principal benefac- 
| tions, for of his leſſer bounties and daily diſtribu- 
| tions, he kindly invited every fair ſuggeſtion, and 
accepted every reaſonable repreſentation. Thoſe 
1 worthy and honourable characters, who were the 
willing abettors, and ready inſtruments of his 
great deſigns, were yet as unable to anticipate as 
they would have been unwilling to have preſcribed 
to his generous inclinations, and noble ſentiments. 
If any exception is admitted to this excluſive teſti- 
mony, it mult be in juſtice to the ever reſpectable 
memory of that incomparable lady his * ſiſter : who 
wWuoaas indeed his kindred ſpirit: with whom he lived 
| in the molt affectionate harmony, and unreſerved 
confidence: of whoſe underſtanding he had a very 
high opinion: who was a glad partner in very ma- 
ny of his charities, and had probably a due ſhare 
in all his deliberations. In other reſpects, his de- 
ſigns were as original, as the execution of them 
was unparallelled: and that © ornament to huma- 
„ nity”, as ſome perhaps more judicious, I truſt, 
not more ſincere reverer of his name, has conciſely 


„Mrs. Elizabeth Hetherineton of Queen's Square, London, who died Nov. 
24, 1776, in the 79th year of her age. 


characte- 
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characteriſed it, ſhines forth /unrivalled for the ge- 
nuineneſs, as well as for the at of it's luſtre. 


To the above enlargement upon theſe charities, 
and upon the mode and diſcretion with which they 
were conducted, it may be proper to add ſomething 
particular of the benign ſpirit from whence they 
proceeded, And ſurely there never was a more ſe- 
rene and heavenly diſpoſition. To ſay that the 
* ſun never went down upon his wrath,” would 
be in a manner idle: for there did not ſeem to be 
any ſuch ingredient in his blameleſs compoſition. 
Nobody ever ſaw him angry: nor did he appear to 
give way even to juſt and reaſonable reſentment. i 
His mind was like a ſummer-ſea, which may be a little 
moved and ruffled, but ſoon returns to it's original 
calmneſs. It was like a ſea, in whoſe boſom, the hea- 
vens are ſeen, as in a mirror, and their purity and 
mildneſs are diſplayed. Thoſe only who were more 
intimately acquainted with him, could ſometimes 

by little indications perceive, that he was at all 
aggrieved. And this did not ariſe from apathy and 
inſenſibility, for few were endowed with quicker 
perceptions or more lively feelings. But the whole 


proceeded from a natural benignity of foul, which 
religion 


( i 


religion and reflection had enhanced to a wonderful 
degree. | 


With theſe diſtinguiſhing features of Chriſtian 
goodneſs, did this merciful man bleſs his fellow- 
creatures, make his own exiſtence happy, his ex- 
pectations glorious, and his reward certain. His 
previous ſufferings were indeed great, and his 
prayers for final deliverance, hearty: but neither 
his pains made him inſenſible to one miſery he 
could alleviate, nor his ſufferings forgetful of one 
benefit he could confer. He died, as he lived, full 
of kind wiſhes, and kind offices: and entered upon 
the glories of his own everlaſting happineſs, with a 
moſt devout and tervent ejaculation for“ Divine 
© bleſhing upon the whole world“. 


I preſume it can be neither needſul nor becom- 
ing in me to appeal to the general obligations of 


this aſſembly, to conſirm the veneration, in which 
his Lame ought to be ever held in this place and 
neighbourhood. It is not from our gratitude, though 
ſtrongly engaged, and I truſt, deeply impreiled, 
but from our juſtice and truth, that his character 
of goodneſs claims our full and united tellimony : 

and 
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and as the ſincerity of our own profeſſed convic- 
tions, and the beſt application of his example will 
moſt appear in adopting his maxims, and purſuing 
his recommendations, you will permit me, (as a fit 
ſupplement to the foregoing remarks) to ſelect one, 
and that of moſt comprehenſive extent, by which 
he governed his life, and which almoſt accompa- 
nied his diſſolution. | 


I am warranted then to ſay that the laſt exhor- 
tation he was able to dictate to his ſurrounding do- 
meſtics, (called together to receive his farewell bleſ- 
{ing and advice) was, © have peace and love one 
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* with another:“ a leſſon ever in the mouth of his 
Divine Maſter while on earth, and faithfully copied, 
and conſtantly applied by this good ſervant; and 
pathetically urged to his attendants, in that hour 
which could give it moſt ſolemnity, and which 
ought to give it molt effect. I make no apology for 
addreſling the enforcement of this advice princi- 
pally to that ſubordinate clas of hearers, to whole, 
and for whoſe condition it was immediately direc- 


ted by the kind preceptor: for though it is equally 


the duty of all ranks, and the glory of the higheſt, 
G (rich 
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(* rich men furniſhed with abilities, living peaceably 


* 


* in their habitations”, being, as the fon of Sirach teſ- 
tifies © among the famous of their times,) I am here 


haynily precluded by examples of the utmoſt har- 


mony and agreement, from either neceility or pro- 


pricty of applying ſuch a doctrine to thoſe of ſupe- 
riour condition among us. And I would tain hope 
but little necd be urged on this head to my lower 
brethren aiſo: but little can be requiſite, as long as 
you retain any reſpect, any gratitude for your reve- 
rend and amiable benefatcior. To exerciſe and 
promote love and peace were his great objects: let 
them be yours, for his, for their own, and for your 
own ſakes. They will delerve, they will find ma- 
ny friends, they will loſe none. If HE was lo affec- 
tionate, whoſe ſituation in life was ſo different from 
yours, how vught you alſo to be © kindly affection- 
* ed one towards another ” who are ſo much more 
ncarly allied in reſemblance of condition, and in 
occalions of mutual ſervice and ſympathy. Make 
10 invidious compariſons of merits and rewards. 
Grudge no dillinction of kindneſſes, where all were 
voluntary, and all have been bountiful. Be thank- 
tal cach for his own, and glad at another's good for- 
tune, in having ferved ſuch a maſter, and found 


ſuch 
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ſuch a friend. The higheſt encouragements of aſ- 
ſiduity, and moſt liberal rewards of fidelity will be 
beſtowed with fitneſs, and remarked with pleaſure, 

when they are received with gratitude, unmixed 
with envy or diſcontent. 


One word more, reſpecting the benevolent but 
melancholy diltributton that is about to follow, 
and I have done. The bounties of different kinds 
which the poor of this place have fo frequently ex- 
perienced, have afforded me ſufficient opportum- 
ties of offering you my admonitions and cautions 
concerning the right uſe and application of them, 
On this account, I hope that the ſhorteſt hint will 
be enough, if any be at all neceſlary. I have ever 
told you, and your own common ſenſe, and con- 
ſciences muſt ever tell you the fame, that there 
cannot be a more grievous abuſe of the bleſſings of 
God, and of the bounty of benefactors, than to 
walte them in ſcenes of idleneſs and intemperance ; 
to mix them with profaneneſs and debauchery ; to 
rob your families of the advantage of ſuch occaſi- 
onal aſliſtances, and the comforts of ſuch timely 
reliefs. But every one of theſe arguments comes 
with encrealed force, when the gift itſelf is con- 


ſecrated, 
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ſecrated, like the bleſſed giver, with the. awful 
ſanction of the grave. It is then an highly aggravated 
proſtitution; it is a kind of ſacrilege, to abuſe and 
deſtroy it. It is doing diſhonour to the remains, it 
is violating the aſhes of your deceaſed bene factor. 
Could his. expiring, or his departed ſpirit have 
reached you as eaſily as his gift, it would have 
filled you with theſe benevolent impreſſions, © Be 
* content, humble, peaceable and kind: be reli- 
*« gious, virtuous and happy. Let your own hearts 
embrace theſe ſentiments, and your own lives ap- 
ply them, and you will enjoy a more ſatis factory 
and heartfelt comfort, than even HE could afford 
you in this life: and will partake with him here- 
after of that enlarged and ineffable happineſs, 
which God has promiſed to all thoſe who tear him, 


and accompliſh his holy will. 
STI 
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